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MR. T. P. COOKE. 

The professions of a player and a 
sailor are each so pregnant with every 
species of vicissitude, that we could 
never have contemplated that any 
individual could have been named to 
us who had dared the calamities of 
both. The gentleman whose name 
stands at the head of this memoir is 
an exception to our opinion; and if 
our readers will be but courteous 
enough to peruse what we have writ- 
ten concerning him, we have no doubt 
that, while we add to their informa- 
tion, we shall, as usual, contribute to 
their amusement. ‘Thomas Potter 
Cooke was born on the 23d of April, 
1786, in ‘Tichfield-street, Maryle- 
bone, where his father practised as a 
surgeon of great respectability, His 
father died before the sixth year of 
age was attained by our hero, who 
about four years afterwards in conse- 
quence of seeing a nautical spectacle 
at one of the theatres, imbibed a pre- 
dilection for the sea, which his kind 
fate very speedily gratified. In the 
year 1796, he embarked on board 
his Majesty’s ship Raven, and sailed 








immediately, via Gibralter, for the 
blockade of Toulon. Being ordered 
to the Mediterranean, he was with 
the Earl St. Vincent in that great and 
distinguished victory which gave the 
gallant admiral his title, and partook 
of many minor actions, among which 
the bravery he displayed in boarding 
an Algerine corsair procured him the 
thanks of his captain for his coolness 
aud intrepidity. Accident alone 
prevented him from being at the bat- 
tle of Camperdown, for having sprung 
her mainmast in a violent gale, the 
Raven bore away towards Cuxhaven, 
and upon the coast adjacent underwent 
the horrors of being wrecked, in a 
season of peculiar inclemency. For 
two days and nights the crew: of this 
ill-fated vessel were subject to in- 
credible misery. The cold was in- 
tense, and, while clinging to the frag- 
ments of their shattered ship, many 
brave seamen, wasted with toil, drop- 
ped, in the chillness of death, to a 
dark and stormy grave. A merciful 
Providence, however, preserved Mr. 
Cooke; he contrived, by dint of great 
exertions, to reach the shore alive, 
when, being carried to an adjacent 
barn, he was recovered, and soon 
afterwards sent home. 
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The fatigue he underwent during 
the calamity had impaired his health, 
and he became severely afflicted with 
rheumatic fever, which, from its long 
duration, had nearly proved fatal. 
When recovered he listened to the 
wishes of his friends, was invalided, 
and left the navy. Yet notwith- 
standing this misfortune, such was his 
passion for following a pursuit so 
dangerous, that he again “tempted 
the billowy surge,” and sailed with 
Captain Prowze on board the Prince 
of Wales, bearing the flag of Rear- 
Admiral Sir Robert Calder; he was 
employed in the blockade of Brest 
Harbour, from which, upon the escape 
of a squadron commanded by Gauth- 
eaume, he proceeded upon that cele- 
brated but unsuccessful pursuit, 
during which an almost incredible 
distance was ran with unparalled ce- 
lerity. In ahurricane off Cape Os- 
tegal, Mr. Cooke once more had 
cause to acknowledge the protecting 
hand of Providence, as a fine brig 
within hail foundered, while all hands 
were on board, and was in an instant 
beneath the whelming billows. In 
the Prince of Wales and other vessels 
he continued until the Peace of 
Amiens, when he was paid off, and re- 
tired from the service. 

Whether it was owing to a natural 
taste that he had for calamity, and 
being fearful that his fate would not 
indulge hii with a sufficiency of it, or 
whether it arose from the ardour of a 
histrionic flame long suppressed, 
that induced him to try the stage as 
the next element on which to display 
his prowess we can only conjecture, 

In January, 1804, he made a suc- 
cessful debut at the Royalty Theatre, 
in some trivial character, but such 
was the opinion even then entertained 
of his talents, that old Astley engaged 
him for his amphitheatre upon liberal 
terms. With this gentleman he con- 
tinued for two years, till Laurent the 
celebrated clown, opened the Lyceum 
with a company of actors, of which 
Mr. Cooke made one. Here he was 
so favourably received, that Mr. 
Astley again secured him, upon a 
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rising salary, for two successive sea- 
sons. Afier this he joined H. John- 
ston’s company, who had just opened 
a new theatre in Peter-street, Dublin. 
On his return to England, he was en- 
gaged by Elliston, in 1809, to under- 
take the duties of stage-manager of 
the Surrey Theatre, where he elicited 
considerable applause by his judicious 
and correct acting. 

On the 19th of October, 1816, he 
made his first appearance at ‘old 
Drury,” as Diego, ina wretched melo- 
drame called “The Watch-word, or 
the Quito Gate.” He soon after 
represented a character more legiti- 
mate, Bagatelle, in the “ Poor Sol- 
dier,” very successfully. After this 
period he performed successively at 
the Lyceum, Coburg, and Surrey 
theatres, and in October, 1822, re- 
paired to Covent Garden, where he 
opened in Ali Pacha. When Terry 
and Yates took the Adelphi, T. P. 
Cooke was among the company, and 
in their first season appeared Fitz- 
hall’s paste and scissors compound 
called the ‘Pilot,’ when Mr. Cooke 
first produced his admirable Long 
Tom Coffin, which character, together 
with the Monster, the Vampire, and 
Vanderdecken, he has since played at 
almost every theatre in the United 
Kingdom. In the year 1825, 6, he 
likewise treated the Parisians to a lit- 
tle of his exquisite diablerie. 

Of Mr. Cooke’s merits as an actor 
we need not say much, for his present 
independent and enviable position is 
the surest test of their quality, and in 
his own peculiar line he has long been 
without a rival 

Mr. T. P. Cooke is not at present 
playing at any theatre in the metropo- 
lis. He has had many farewell en- 
gagements, but like many of the pro- 
fession has frequently altered his 
mind, for the purpose of appearing a 
few nights more. 

His principal characters are Wijliam 
in ** Black eyed Susan, Mat Meriton 
in the ‘Ocean of Life,” Harry Hall- 
yard in “ My Poll and my _ partner 
Joe,” Vanderdecken in the ‘Flying 
Dutchman,” and Long Tom Coffin in 
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the “Pilot.” At the Surrey he is the 
magnet of unlimited power, attracting 
and fixing all bodies within reach. 


THEATRES. 


Covent GarpbEN is once more in- 
habited. The tenantless fabric is 
again occupied, and has been trans- 
formed into a cheerful saloon, beaming 
with light, joyousness, and gaiety— 
crowds of votaries thronging the 
doors and rushing to the altar raised 
up by Jullien to the god of music. It 
is a {curious fact, that whatever Jullien, 
the quadrille-composer, the waltz-in- 
ventor, and Polka-discoverer, under- 
takes, he is certain of suecess—and in 
this instance not more merited than 
deserved—for a more complete and 
magnificent orchestra, combining all 
the great musical names of the metro- 
polis, has never been gathered toge- 
ther. Unity is strength—and this 
maxim is amply testified by the unison 
and harmony which pervades the en- 
tire body of the orchestra, yielding 
with zeal and diligence to the mind 
which conducts, the taste which di- 
rects, and the genius which animates, 
arousing the audience to perfect bursts 
of enthusiasm, It is alone worth a 
visit to see the crowded state of the 
theatre. From pit to ceiling, from 
end of the stage to the entrance, every 
box tenanted, each seat occupied, the 
house presents a mass of human 
beings anxious to hear the strains of 
melody that proceed from the orches- 
tra. Who can assert that the English 
are not a musical nation? At all 
events M. Jullien has touched a chord 
in their hearts, and aroused a taste full 
of the most enlivening and fascinating 
influence. On Friday, the 15th inst. 
when Jullien began with his usual 
glee— 








“Up rouse ye then, my merry merry men, 
“For it is our opening day,” 

the applsuse which greeted him, when 
he entered the orchestra, was tremen- 
dous, and must have proved highly 
gratifying to his feelings; but there 
was so much of uproarious mirth 
amongst the audience, that the har- 











mony of the evening was occasionally 
disturbed by screams and notes of dis- 
cord, diminishing the extent of our 
enjoyment. Hoping that the excess 
of joyful eestacy would subside, we 
again visited the theatre on Monday 
evening and having secured a_ better 
seat, we had better opportunities of 
judging of the numerous excellencies 
of M. Jullien’s orchestra. We were 
much amused with the fidgetty and 
restless motions of a bevy of young 
ladies, whose bosoms heaved, eyes 
twinkled. and petticoats rustled, when 
Jullien gave the word of command, 
and bid the Polka “fire.” What a 
commotion then arose in the house! 
What animation pervaded every coun- 
tenance! How every heart leaped, 
and every leg twitched with desire to 
keep time with the merry, curious, 
quaint, and eccentric tune, created by 
Jullien. This origianl Polka is evi- 
dently the great hit of the season, and 
may be considered a safe card to play 
every night. The next novelty con- 
sisted of the ‘* Welch quadrilles,” ar- 
ranged by Jullien, from the striking 
and peculiar melodies of Gaelic ori- 
gin—he has been equally fortunate in 
his selection of these as of the pre- 
ceding Irish, Scotch, and English.— 
There is more of ambition in this than 
in any other quadrille composed by 
this clever artist. The orchestral ef- 
fects are of the most peculiar and novel 
description; and the introduction of 
the Welsh harps is a feature of ex- 
quisite beauty, giving character and 
design tothe music. ‘The 2nd move- 
ment, played entirely by 9 harps, the 
charming melody of ‘* Sweet Richard,” 
with variations, coming out in bold and 
brilliant relief under the bard-like fingers 
of Mr. Ellis Roberts, the Welch harpist, is 
the most to be admired from its peculiar be- 
witching grace, and the musician-like man- 
ner with which the movement concludes in 
a martial and sublime strain. This was en- 
cored with most vehement applause, and is 
likely to meet with the same enconiums of 
public satisfaction—The 8rd movement, 
played by Barret, on the oboe, imitative of 
a gaelic pipe, is also very striking.—The 
4th we did not much admire.—The 5th and 
last, introducing the martial air—“ Ot noble 
race was Shenkin,” brought the harpists a- 
gain into play, and crowned the success of 
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the, entire composition. The other mor- 
ceaux overtures, waltzes, et hic genus omne, 
were alike excellent music such as this, and 
also cheap again, is indeed a great treat. 


Haymarket.—Mr. Bourcicault’s 
new comedy, with the dashing title 
of Old heads‘and Young hearts,” 
met with the greatest success. The 
characters have to manage the follow- 
ing business. There is a smart young 
lawyer, minus practice and minus 
cash, who says much that is good, 
with a tolerable opinion of his own 
abilities, played capitally by C. 
Mathews. ‘There is his bosom friend, 
a little bit of a rake, tolerably acted 
by Holl, who of course is in love 
with a young lady that his father does 
not wish him to marry; and as a ne- 
cessary consequenee, his paternal re- 
lative has a lady of his own choosing 
for a wife for his son, This young 
creature is a devoted admirer of the 
opera, and an adorer of Almack’s, 
performed by Vestris, who much 
wanted the buoyancy and gaiety of 
the actress we have no doubt the 
character was intended for. Miss 
Julia Bennett is the flame of the son’s 
own selecting, a young and unsophis- 
ticated beauty capable of attracting 
and making a cavity in the heart of 
any young spark having the fortune 
to spend an hour in her society, 
Lord and Lady Pompion are a heart- 
less fashionable father and mother, 
with a desire of seeing their son 
united to an idle lady of quality rather 
than to an imdustrious daughter of 
hard-working parents, who have 
paved their way through life with the 
strictest honour, and whose great merit 
is their good name. The father of 
Miss Julia Bennett is a blustering old 
soldier, with a warm heart and many 
humorous tales. Then there is a 
Yorkshireman, admirably personated 
by Webster, and a saucy clerk, deser- 
ving as much praise, by Buckstone. 
And last there is a country clergyman 
constantly making blunders, and fre- 
quently causing much mischief, which 
Farren undertakes with the greatest 
care. Independent of this capital 
comedy, containing much that is 





smart and witty in its language, Mr. 
Webster has bestowed \a Jittle more 
attention on the scenery &c than he 
usually does, we are sorry to say, at 
the Haymarket Theatre. 

Srranp.— Douglas Jerrold’s drama 
of ** Nell Gwynne,” has been revived, 
Mrs. Walter Lacy appearing in her 
original character. The new bur- 
lesque is nightly received with im- 
mense applause ; the pas de l’ombre, 
the parodies, and the satire, all rival- 
ing each other form the greatest quan- 
tity of plaudits and Jaughter. Hall’s 
Kulehorn is the very acme of bur- 
lesque, and decidedly O' Smithian.--- 
Miss Bromley is an interesting girl, 
and gets through the Naiad and her 
parodies in a manner highly credit- 
able to her. 

Sapier’s Weits.—A succession of 
revivals continue to take place at this 
well-managed theatre. The “ Lady 
of Lyons” has been played all the 
week to excellent houses. Miss Jane 
Mordaunt has appeared in Mrs, Cen- 
tilive’s comedy, ‘‘ The Wonder,” and 
several afterpieces, New pieces are 
in rehearsal, and a splendid panto- 
mime is to be brought out at Christ- 
mas; so that the play-going public in 
this part of the metropolis cannot 
complain for want of variety. 

Surrey.—A new drama, under the 
title of the “ Sisters of Chatillon,” 
and “ Don Cesar de Bazan,” have 
formed the chief attraction here for 
the last fortnight. Mr- E. F. Saville’s 
benefit came off on Tuesday last to a 
bumping house. The revival of 
Ainsworth’s ‘ Chrichton” was well 
received, This splendid drama is one 
of the best that has been played on 
this side of the water. Mrs. Vining 
sustained Catherine de Medicis, ori- 
ginally played by Mrs. W. West, and 
the beneficiare and Mrs. R. Honner, 
were perfectly at home in their origi- 
nal characters of Chrichton and Gi- 
nevra. It gives us the greatest plea- 
sure to see the frequenters of the Sur- 
rey continue to crowd round Mr. Sa- 
ville, he is decidedly the best actor 
south of the Thames. 

AstLry’s.—The production of the 
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* Royal Fox Hunt,” here on Monday 
last, exceeded in grandeur every 
spectacle we have witnessed during 
Mr. Batty’s management. The acti- 
vity and bustle displayed in the scene 
representing the Grand Stand at Ep- 
som Races were truly wonderful. The 
grouping for the commencement of 
the hunt, the hounds in full cry, the 
chase, and the death of the fox, were 
superior to anything of the kind we 
have ever seen attempted. The prin- 
cipal characters are sustained by 
Messrs. T. Barry, H. Howard, and 
Danaiville, and Mrs. Johnson, in a 
manner well deserving every praise in 
our power to bestow. The scenery, 
dresses, &c. were in the first style of 
excellence. 

Vicror1a.—As the benefits are on 
here, we suppose the season is draw- 
ing to a close ; such a season we have 
seldom seen—Shakspeare compress- 
ed, twisted, and murdered—actors 
discharged because they will not cut 
and hack the sentences to suit the 
acknowledged heroine of domestic tra- 
gedy—and scenes in such a state that 
the director of a penny gaff would 
grumble to take them at a gift. We 
earnestly hope some manager will 
make a good offer to Louisa Lyons, 
whose amusing acting, and sweetly- 
pretty voice, are wasting their sweet- 
ness in this arena of cagmag and 
theatrical butchery. We presume 
that, except on the occasion of a be- 
nefit, the office of box-keeper must 
be a miserable crust, very few re- 
spectable individuals being desirous 
to pass an evening in such a dilapi- 
dated mockery of a dress circle. 

Mary.esone.—Mr. Douglass, the 
proprietor of this splendid little thea- 
tre, ever on the alert to produce no- 
velty, has engaged the Three German 
Dwarfs—who perform in a ballet en- 
titled ‘‘ Napoleon’s Gratitude.” ‘The 
little creatures are very clever and 
amusing, and well worth looking at. 
The drama, “ Life’s Highway,” is 
well put upon the stage, and affords 
some good acting. A nautical drama, 
entitled ** Ben, the Boatswain,” is one 
of the best pieces of the kind we have 





witnessed for a length of time. Mr. 
Douglass is the blunt Jack Tar. We 
know of no actor in this species of 
character, after T. P. Cooke, who 
gives so true a picture of an English 
sailor, 





Mr. MACREADY’s 
LAST NIGHT IN AMERICA. 


—~>— 

Mr. Macready made his last ap- 
pearance in New York, on Wednes- 
day, the 16th of October, to a house 
crammed and jammed in every part. 
At the conclusion of his performance 
there was one unanimous shout for 
the Great Tragedian. At his appear- 
ance before the curtain, men, women, 
and children, rose in one mass— 
handkerchiefs were waved, wreaths 
thrown to the stage, hurrahs rent the 
air ;—and all this noise and uproar in 
one moment was silence. ‘The com- 
pany were listening with breathless 
anxiety to the closing address of 
England’s greatest actor. 


‘* Ladies and Gentlemen,—My last en- 
gagement in this country is now completed ; 
but there is still remaining a duty which, 
even if custom did not enforce its fulfilment, 
Ishould myself, however unequal to the 
task, seek occasion to discharge. Itis, to 
render to you my parting acknowledgments, 
and to leave with you, insnfficient as it is, a 
testimony of grateful respect in my fervent 
thanks for kindness, hospitalities, and at- 
tentions, that have been continued to me, 
without check or abatement, during the 
whole period of my residence amongst you. 
Wherever my wanderings have led me, the 
hand of welcome and of fellowship has been 
always cordially extended towards me, and 
‘*my travel’s history’’ isa long record of 
courtesies and friendly obligations. At 
your recent Cambridge commencement, a 
countryman of mine, alluding to those bonds 
of sympathy, which the recollection of our 
common origin, the community of language, 
of literature, and of laws, connect the liber- 
al and enlightened of our respective nations, 
observed that, ‘‘ although a stranger in the 
United States, he could not consider him- 
self a stranger among you.” If such were 
his impressions, with what grateful pleasure 
and, let me truly add, with how much 
pride, shall I tell in my own conntry the 
story of my sojourn here, where untiring 
kindness has encircled me with feelings of 
home, nor ever suffered me to believe my- 
self a stranger in your land! My professi- 
onal experience, too, has been full of in- 
terest in proving to me how widely over this 
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vast continent the name of Shakespeare 
exerts its elevating influence. And here 
let me be permitted, as personally interest- 
ed, to notice particularly the indulgence 
with which, “on this unworthy scaffold,” 
you have been content to “ piece out our 
imperfections with your thoughts,’ evin- 
cing the truest veneration for our great 
poet, in assembling--I may say crowding, 
to listen to his magic verse, without even 
the scenic aids and appliances needful for 
its illustrations. 

* These deficiencies, it is rumoured, are 
to be remedied by the erection of another 
Theatre. Should one be built, it must be 
the earnest desire of all who, like myself, 
have observed and admired those institu- 
tions, which do such credit to your city and 
your country, that it should be in its con- 
duct worthy of their high character; that 
it should be dedicated only to fitting and 
worthy purposes, as the temple of the yreat- 
est dramatic genius the world has known, 
and not, asa mere pecuniary investment, 
be perverted—by ribaldry on its stage, and 
licentiousness in its circles—into a means 
of debasing morals and corrupting taste, un - 
doing that good work which your compre- 
hensive and noble scheme of education(eter- 
nal honour to it!) is so calculated, so cer- 
tain to promote. 

“With the expression of such a wish, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, I take my leave, 
probably for the last time. These words 
on lighter occasions, fall sadly on the ear; 
but pressing on me, as they now do the 
mournful truth that I am now parting from 
many and valued friends, they are sounds 
of painful import. 

“TI offer you my thanks and warmest 
good wishes ; and with the truest sentiments 
of lasting respect, and the liveliest sense 
of all the kindness I have received in this 
country, Ladies and Gentlemen, I bid you 
farewell.” 


A NIGHT WITH THE BEAUTY 
OF GHENT. 





———<—— 

We are truly shocked at the au- 
dacity and impertinence which has 
prompted our contributor to entitle 
his effusions in the above manner.— 
What! are our modest, pure, and vir- 
ginal sheets to be defiled by the orgies 
of a dissipated vagabond. We blush 
for very shame—our pages will be- 
come deeply read in consequence.— 
The delicacy which has hitherto 
guided our steps prompted us to re- 
turn the article with a lash from our 
coachman’s horsewhip; for since the 
success of our little work, we have 
been enabled to sport a demi-fortune. 
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But the names of Adele Dumilatre, 
Plunkett, and Clara Webster, startled 
us. As champions for their fair fame, 
we hurl the gauntlet down and pro- 
claim them to be immaculate, And 
does this person boast of sharing 
equally the favors of the three beau- 
ties ?—Does he imagine that we will 
pander to the vitiated taste which dis- 
figures his writings? But stay! on 
turning over the leaf of his eccentric 
and glowing description of the Beau- 
ties of Ghent, we discover some pas- 
sages of inoccuous and modest de- 
scription which we do not think inap- 
plicable to our columns, He states 
that Adele Dumilatre, who shines so 
conspicuously in the * Beauty of 
Ghent,” dances with the most innate 
and modest grace, floating in the air, 
as if it were her native element, 
bounding to and fro with the agility of 
a young antelope. Our contributor 
further states, that the Ist Act of this 
ballet is an exquisite specimen of 
such entertainments, combining an in- 
teresting story, well told, with quaint 
and pleasing music, interwoven with 
picturesque group, glittering and taste- 
ful costumes, and animated scenery. 
He notices especially the view of 
Ghent, as a perfect specimen of scenic 
art, where the stage is literally throng- 
ed with merry-makers laughing, danc- 
ing, drinking, and gambling, with all 
the engaging characteristic of a 
Flemish holiday. Inthe 2nd Act, he 
describes a lovely and interesting girl, 
bounding upon the stage, costumee as 
Diana, exhibiting perfect symmetry 
of grace, and a figure moulded by na- 
ture with profuse liberality, her eyes 
darting glances of pleasure at the ap- 
plauding hands that cheer her exer- 
tions. She appears but for a few se- 
conds, and this goddess of light va- 
nishes, leaving behind her a desire to 
become better acquainted with her, 
and to excite ones palate to enjoy her 
presence on some other night (in the 
“Revolt of the Harem”), when she 
shares the honours with the satelite 
Clara Webster, and when not likely to 
be eclipsed by the glories of the planet 
Dumilatre, Inthe 3rd Act this fasci- 
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nating creature does not dance, but 
her pantomimic grace is full of exqui- 
site beauties, and her attitudes worthy 
of a sculptor’s attention. It is stated 
to be the last week of her engage- 
ment. We regret her absence. She 
has not excited the same rapture as 
Carlotta Grisi The “million” per- 
haps have not valued sufficiently the 
quiet repose of herdancing’; the modest 
and retiring grace, the total absence of 
meretriciousness, the feminine chastity 
which graced and lent a charm to 
every attitude, calling forth no blush 
upon the cheek of the most sensitive 
lady; and imparting a purity and in- 
nocence to her style peculiar to her- 
self alone, or to the great mistress of 
her art, Taglioni, whom she has evi- 
dently selected for her model. Fur- 
ther we cannot dip into our contribu- 
tor’s manuscript, who appears to have 
enjoyed amazingly passing a night 
with the “ Beauty of Ghent.” 


CHU. CHAT. 


Mr. Webster, in conjunction with Mr. 
Gill, the highly popular comedian, is in 
treaty for the Norwich and other theatres 
connected with that circuit. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kean are delighting the 
good people of Bury St. Edmunds. 

It is the intention of the lessee of Co- 
vent Garden, M. Laurent, to procuce a 
Pantomime upon a most extensive and 
magnificent scale. We have not heard the 
subject. 

We hear with pleasure that Mr. T. P. 
Cooke’s health is somewhat better. 

Macreapy IN Paris.—The first of the 
English performances will be “ Othello.” 
Othello, Mr. Macready; Desdemona, Miss 
Helen Faucit; Emelia, Miss C. Cushane, 
from America. ‘‘ Hamlet,” “ King Lear,’ 
“Macbeth,” ‘‘ Werner,” and “ Virginius,’’ 
are already announced. 

We are sorry to see, ina Weekly Paper 
which is noted for great partiality in theatri- 
cals, a disposition still existing against Mr. 
Macready—stating, that his salary is of 
such an extent that the actors are so cut 
down that the engagement is scarcely worth 
their acceptance, and that they have remon- 
strated with Mr. Mitchell in very severe 
terms. We can assure our readers there 
is no foundation for the report; but that the 
best understanding exists between Mr. 
Mitchell, Mr. Macready, and every actor 
engaged in the establishment, to represent 
the British drama in Paris. 

The Grand Opera at Berlin, which, it may 
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be recollected, was destroyed by fire some 
twelve months ago. has been replaced by a 
very superb building, and which it is ex- 
pected will be opened on the 7th of Decem- 
ber next. 

Spontini has received the cross of the 
Order of Danneburgh, recently conferred on 
him by the King of Deumark, in conse- 
quence of the pleasure his Majesty had ex- 
perienced in the representation of this com- 
poser’s opera, the “ Vestale,” performed at 
Copenhagen on the King’s birth-day. 

Mayerbeer, says the Gazette Musicale, was 
recently sent for, by command of the King 
of Prussia, from Dresden, to preside at a 
grand concert given by his Majesty at the 
Palace of Sans Souci. The selection of 
musie was exclusively confined tothe works 
of the old German masters, including Hasse, 
Fuchs, Bender, Sebastian Bach, Kirn- 
berger, &c. 

Besides “ Love for Love,” “The Mour- 
ning Bride, ” & Congreve wrote an opera 
called “ Semele, ” which was set to music by 
Handel, and performed with great applause 
at Covent-garden in 1743, long after Con- 
greve’s death, which occurred in 1724. 

THINGS THAT ARE NOT TRUE. 

It is not true that Sir J. Boothby and the 
late Mrs. Nisbett are rehearsing the ‘School 
for Scandal,” as the lady cannot find a gent 
to play the part of Joseph Surface. 

It is not true that Paul Bedford’s face is 
paler than usual, or that he uses the cold 
water cure. 

It is not true that Wright winks at the 
ladies in the Boxes, his leasure time being 
occupied in tickling the females on the 
stage, 

It is not true that Romer, at the Strand 
Theatre, was ever encored in either song, 
dance, or any thing else, since he has been 
an actor, 

Gilbert A. A’Beckett is preparing a bur- 
lesque fer the Princess’s, to be produced on 
Boxing night. 

The King of Denmark has just issued 
two ordanances, the first for establishing a 
Conservatoire of Music at Copenhagen for 
50 pupils—30 males and 20 females, who 
are especially to be instructed for enacting 
the principle characters at the national and 
senit Unesttee. The second provides that 
henceforth singing is to be taught in all the 
schools in Denmark. The Italian Opera 
season was to commence on the 7th inst, at 
Cogenhagen. 

Miss Bircu.—Our talented country- 
woman has made a most successful debut at 
the Italian Opera, Trieste; her pure so. 
prano voice quite charmed the audience, 
and her reception was so flattering that it 
gave offence to the reigning prima donna, 
who refused to sing in the same opera with 
Miss Birch. 

Miss Poo.e.—This talented actress and 
singer had a fall from a horse a few weeks 
back, She injured the cap of her knee so 
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much that she has not been able to walk 
since, she is, however, we are glad to hear, 
getting better. 





POSTCRIPT. 

Ba.re,s New Opera,“ tHE CASTLE oF 
AYMON,” AT THE Princess’s on WEDNES- 
DAY NicuIT. Our Journal going to press 
at an early hour on Thursday, compels us 
to delay furnishing our readers with the 
ploy of this opera, until next week. The 
opening piece, “‘ Hark ye Soldiers,’ though 
not very original in melody, raises expecta- 
tion, and tells at once for the composer’s 
musical tact and knowledge of effect ; there 
is quaintness, melody, and agreeable instru- 
mentation; the middle movement is striking 
and exceedingly pretty. An air by Allen, 
“ The shades of night,” contains a beautiful 
flow of melody, pervaded by acalm senti- 
ment, that elicited an universal d 1 for 


to the establishment. Leffler, C. Horn, and 
Miss FE. Tonner deserve much praise, All 
the leading performers were called for at the 
end, and the unanimous applause lasted for 
some time. 





To Correspondents. 
—>— 

Guiavucus,—We are much indebted for his 
desire to correct us in our typographical 
inaccuracies ; before he again presumes to 
be our emendator,we would suggest the pro- 
priety of his studying a little school-book 
entitled ‘ Murray’s English Grammar.” 


J. J. H. will find the first Memoir in our 
Journal of January 27th. The whole may 
be had at our publisher’s, 51, Paternoster 
Row. 


J. E.~-We thank him for the information, 
and shall be most happy to entertain his 
views at the beginning of the New Vo- 
lume. 
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its repetition. The buffo duet, “ The great 
merits,” is admirable in writing and con- 
ception, it has great merit, and will rank 
among the most celebrated of its class, and 
like the preceding air, obtained an encore. 
The duet for Allen and Helen Condell, 
“This night,” has great excellence, the 
motive is happy, and the execution perfec- 
tion. Mr. Allen throughout the opara con- 
firmed the opinion we have often expressed, 
that he is of all our male singers the tenor 
who possesses the greatest lyrical taste and 
feeling. A concerted piece, “ Hark, from 
the convent towers below,” is exceedingly 
dramatic, and the organ accompaniment 
much assisted the phrase, “ Let’s swear 
each other to maintain,” is well conceived, 
and the uinson imparts solemnity to the ex- 
pression. The finale is cleverly constructed, 
and the romance, “ Once a young and high- 
born maid,” is perhaps the most striking 
morceau of the opera. Several other vocal 
pieces were encored, besides those we have 
mentioned. Mdlle. Condell has a fine so- 
prano voice, and will be a great acquisition 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 
IN EIGHT LESSONS. 


RITING, BOOK-KEEPING, 


A &c.—Persons of any age, however bad their 
writing, may in Eight Lessons, acquire t 

an elegant and flowing style of Penmanship, mand 
ed either to professional pursuits or private corre- 
spondence. Arithmetic on a method requiring only 
one third the time and mental labour usually re- 
quisite. Book-keeping as practised in the Govern- 
amt, , banking, and merchants’ offices, Short-hand, 

Cc. 


Apply to Mr. Smart, at the Institution, 7, New 
Street, Covent Garden, leading to St. Martin’s Lane. 

“Under such instructors as Mr. Smart, penman- 
ship has been reduced toa science, and the acquisi- 
tion of what is called a ‘ good hand,’ rendered but 
the “labour of an hour!”— Polytechnic Jourual. 

‘* We advise all bad writers to apply to Mr. Smart, 
who will speedily render them accomplished in the 
Calligraphic Science.”— The Evening Siar. 

“Mr. Smart’s mode of teaching is a vast im- 
provement upon any former system which hascome 
under our inspection.”—London Journal of Com- 
merce. 





NO CHARGE FOR ADMISSION. 
ITY CONCERT ROOM, Dr. 
JOHNSON’S TAVERN, Bolt Court, and 
Three King’s Court, Fleet-street. The public is'most 
respectfully informed, that this favorite piace fof 
public entertainment ‘is opened every evenlng at 
Eight o’Clock precisely, when a variety of concerted 
pieces, overtures, glees, duets, sentimental and 
comic songs, are perfosmed. Supported by Messrs. 
R. J. Smith, Rennie, Bland, G. Genge, Hi. Giffin, 
Penniket, Moody, and Hare. Pianist, Mir. Wilson. 
This Room is celebrated for the pureneés of its 
Ventilation; although acompany of nearly 390 
the delight of a cigar nightly, not the least incon- 
venience is perceivable. 4 ,9AGO 
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